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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

WHAT WE REMEMBER 

General Charles King, in a communication printed in 
the September number of this magazine, displays charac- 
teristic gallantry and good sportsmanship in the way he 
assumes responsibility for an error that found its way into 
his published reminiscences. The error itself amounts to 
little, and as General King usually refreshes his memory 
from written contemporary records he is an accurate writer. 
He spoke of Governor Jerry Rusk's popularity with the 
crowds gathered at the funeral of General Grant, and as- 
cribed it to his quelling of the Milwaukee riots — an executive 
act which gave the Badger governor national fame. On 
further reflection General King remembered that "the 
funeral of General Grant took place in the late summer of 
1885, the Milwaukee riots occurred in the late spring of 
1886." Thus the two things could not have been related 
as cause and effect. 

And yet, Rusk " 'took' with the crowds even the year 
before he became a national figure. . . . It must have been 
his leonine physique, or, possibly, his phrase 'Those men 
need bread, not bayonets,' used on another occasion." 

The incident contains a warning for the less careful 
historical student. The lesson is that our memories, when 
they volunteer testimony concerning events of long ago, 
should ever be treated as potential perjurers, and handled 
with all the rigor employed by the cross-questioner in a 
court of law. 

The degree of accuracy with which the mind reproduces, 
years afterwards, impressions it has received depends pri- 
marily on the conditions under which such impressions were 
originally made upon it. In general, incidents that arouse 
the emotions at the same moment in which they arrest the 
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intellect are reproduced more perfectly, those appealing 
only to the thinking faculty less perfectly. Grandfather's 
last words all his own children remember and transmit in 
turn to their children. Unfortunately, to the second genera- 
tion, and still more to the third, his words are vague, unemo- 
tionalized, almost meaningless, and fail of accurate repro- 
duction. 

But the mind, on its intellectual side, presses to the aid 
of the memory when the latter is in trouble. Anything 
which ought to be remembered, if it cannot be reproduced 
is apt to be reconstructed. Where memory fails, imagina- 
tion gives a cue and tries to satisfy the craving for complete- 
ness. The results of such reconstructions often possess 
very faint resemblances to the original impressions, elements 
having been substituted from many sources variously 
related to the experience which proves irrecoverable. That 
is the way in which, quoting one American humorist, we 
come to "know so many things that ain't so." 

The "will to believe," using that expression not irrever- 
ently but in its observable relation to mundane things, 
plays an important part here also. If we simply cannot 
recall what happened, and must perforce reconstruct, how 
natural to reconstruct according to a plan which pleases 
us ! The court witness whose memory is vague, by dint of 
vigorous cudgeling from examiner and cross-examiner 
recalls some things. But all of them happen (?) to be favor- 
able to the side for which he is testifying. The political 
orator whose historical information is nil, at any moment 
can recall a few facts which support the contention he has 
just put forth. If we watch ourselves closely, we may be 
surprised at the difficulty of stating the simplest remem- 
bered incident without coloring it in some measure to suit 
our momentary personal situation. 

Cases in which supposititious facts unconsciously willed 
by the narrator were substituted for the actual facts which 
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could not be clearly recalled are historically very common. 
At the laying of the corner stone of Bunker Hill monument, 
fifty years after the famous battle, forty "survivors," the 
"venerable men" of Webster's apostrophe, gave in their 
written "verified" narratives of what happened on that 
ground in June, 1775. "These testimonies," says Chan- 
ning, 1 "for the most part, were 'mixtures of old men's broken 
memories and fond imaginings with the love of the marvel- 
ous. Some of those who gave in affidavits about the battle 
could not have been in it, nor even in its neighborhood. 
They had got so used to telling the story for the wonder- 
ment of village listeners, as grandfathers' tales, and as 
petted representatives of the Spirit of '76, that they did not 
distinguish between what they had seen and done and what 
they had read, heard, and dreamed.' " 

At the opposite side of the continent, nearly a century 
subsequent to Bunker Hill battle, was developed a contro- 
versy over the saving of Oregon which has come to be known 
as the Whitman Question. Did Dr. Marcus Whitman, the 
loyal missionary pioneer, make his overland trip from 
Oregon to the East in 1842Hi3 in the hope of affecting the 
political destiny of the Oregon country, and did he accom- 
plish such a result? The most scrupulous and thorough- 
going investigation of contemporaneous records convinced 
historians that he did neither of those things, and that he 
never claimed to have done them. Yet his missionary 
associates, forty years after the events, believed themselves 
capable of recalling words, phrases, and incidents spoken 
by Dr. Whitman before his tragic death as a Christian 
martyr, which proved both that he intended to and actually 
did save Oregon "from being traded off to England, in the 
Ashburton Treaty, for a cod fishery," despite the fact that 
the Ashburton Treaty was signed, sealed, and delivered 
before Whitman started east. 2 

1 History of the United States, III, 169, note. 

2 A good review of all the evidence, and an enlightening discussion, is in E. G. Bourne, 
Essays in Historical Criticism (New York, 1901), "The Legend of Marcus Whitman." 
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In the cases cited the witnesses, or affiants, professed 
to be giving their recollections of what happened according 
to their own personal experience. If such testimony, 
usually called "first-hand evidence," is liable to reversal 
when confronted by unimpeachable proofs like contempo- 
raneous records, what shall we say of the evidential character 
of traditions of events or facts twice or thrice removed 
from the original witness of them, particularly when self- 
interest or the will to believe in a certain way is prompter? 
Such "evidence" of course is worthless, and yet we occa- 
sionally meet with attempts to employ it for historical 
purposes. "I [an eighty-seven-year-old woman] remember 
when a little girl hearing my grandmother say that her 
father told her" is a formula which men have been thought- 
less enough to embody in solemnly worded affidavits. In 
fact, at this writing we have a sheaf of such documents at 
the State Historical Library. Thereby hangs a tale which 
I will perhaps impart to our readers in a later issue of this 
magazine. 

Joseph Schafer 



